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latter device has proved unnecessary since the
Married Woman's Property Acts, but the property-
less wife has to-day no financial security unless she
has a marriage settlement or unless her husband
commits a matrimonial offence. The drawback to
the marriage settlement is the expense of drawing
a lengthy and highly complicated document and of
the stamp duty, which amounts to five shillings per
cent, on all property settled. It is clear that as
things stand marriage settlements are beyond the
reach of the poor and that the proper remedy of
the family's present hardship in relation to the
father is the reform of the testamentary law.

Fourthly, wives and children ought to have a
proper legal right to maintenance as against the
husband. I have already indicated the necessity
for this as regards the well-to-do ; but the question
is even more urgent as regards the poor, although
very few workers among the poor have the sense to
recognise this. I need, however, not do more than
call the attention of my readers to an admirable
article in The Nineteenth Century and After of
Decembgy, 1915, written by Miss Anna Martin, who
with an expert knowledge of the facts goes so far
as to declare" that even such intemperance as exists
among the poor would be far better remedied by
giving wives a legal right to a certain proportion of
wages than by any of the ridiculous laws that are
now directed not against drunkenness but against
facilities for moderate drinking.

Fifthly, fundamental reforms should be under-
taken in regard to our system of education. Men
who understand the poor have for some time past